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own reputation, and that of the profession, as identical
with that of the country, and, in proportion as he rose in
fame and rank, so this obligation to preserve his renown
unsullied appears to have pressed upon his mind But,
whenever the accession or credit became merely indivi-
dual or personal to himself, and did not seem in his eyes
calculated likewise to augment the honour of the service
as well as his own, he not only felt careless about it, but
actually slaved off the honour and glory, which other
men might have eagerly courted.

Of this a remarkable instance was afforded at the
battle of the Nile. Previous to entering into that great
action, Nelson, as everyone recollects, hailed Captain
Hood's ship, and consulted him as to the best method
of attack.

" What think you," said the Admiral, " of engaging
the enemy to-night ? "

" I don't know the soundings," was the answer,
" but with your permission, I will lead in and try."

The result is well-known ; but I believe it is not so
generally known that, in the first draft of the despatch,
which Nelson wrote, he gave to Captain Hood the merit
of confirming him in his determination of attacking the
French fleet that night. On showing this letter, how-
ever, to Hood himself, he entreated that it might be
altered, saying, " that they were all brothers, engaged in
the cause, and that the Admiral would have received
exactly the same advice from any other captain in the
fleet whom he might have consulted." The paragraph
was therefore omitted in the despatch. But, on many
accounts, this omission is certainly to be regretted ; for
it essentially adds to the true credit of Nelson himself,
instead of diminishing it, that he not only knew how to
estimate such concurrence in opinion, but how to
acknowledge and reward the services of men of Sir
Samuel Hood's stamp.

I have this anecdote of the change in the despatch
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